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and improvement goals of the projects based on studies by Bruner and 
others; 3) concepts, generalizations, and an inductive approach which 
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value education, cognitive and affective skill development, both 
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Many events have occurred in vacant yaava changing tha nature of aoclal 
atudiaa curricula in primary and aacondary schools* Tha development of some 
fifty soeial atudiaa project* will aoon have an impact on our achool systems* 
Thia thaaia attempts to analyse one particular aapect of thla development, 
amly, tha role of political acionca and it* Material* within tha project** 
The paper 1* divided into four chapter* • The flrat seek* to give a 
brief analyaia of tha curriculum development project* in recant years* ? Tha 
second attempt* to define tha role of political science within this Movement, 
giving particular aaphaaia to how political science la looked upon by the new 
social studies Movement. The third analyaia content material and method* 
employed by the projects in using the discipline of political oclcnce, Tha 
final chapter offers soma possible implications these projects aay have within 
the near future upon college end university political science curriculum* 
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I. 



CHAPTER 1 



THE NEW SOCIAL 8TVDIB8 



Sine* the tile of Sputnik in 1957 • Aaerlcan education has gone through 

an aga of ran aval and innovation. The firat ereai affected were, of couree, 

ee lance and aatheaatice* Through effort# of the national Science Foundation and 

the Federal Govcmaent, iheae couriee of atudy in eleacntary and eecondary 

education have undergone a tram formation in both Methodology and content. 

Thaie eoureee ere now a part of pur Aim r lean education eyateai froa "the 

new math" to nuaercue ic lance couriee at all levala of education* Now it le 

tine for the loclil ic lance dlecipllnei to undergo thie tranafoneation* Thie 

evolution in eocial eclencee ha a long been called for* Profeeior Shirley Bogle 

givea a clear indication of thie call to change when he etatedi 

What ie to be done in the eocial etudlea in the face of the 
changing nature and naaalve quantity of dependable knowledge, 
ae well ae that which ie not eo dependable, in the eocial 
aelenccat Two poeeibilitiee are euggeated* One ii a aatur 
of accepting an intelligent and diacriainating attitude toward 
knowledge* The other involve! the way in which we organise 
infoxaation eo that it nay be put to uae in foraing the belief! 
upon which action reat * 1 

In the last few year# the approach euggeated by Dr* Bogle haa been underway 
in all aepecta of eocial aclenca dlaclpUnea* Presently there are about fifty 

i 

project! actively engaged in caching iaproveaent in eocial atudiee* Bom 



'Shirley H* Ingle, "the Social Btudiee look to the future," in 

o^iatlcMraa.!^!?}; ^ 
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projects go so far as to sack a full K-12 (kindergarten through grade twelve) 
approach to social science* The various social studies projects have been 
funded froa several sources, chiefly the Federal Government under the direction 
of the U*8. Office of education* The projects vary lu their approach to each 
discipline, soae quite specific, others general In scope* All are based ou the 
"knowledge explosion*" This explosion has forced a rethinking of what Is 
Import net and what Is best In social studies education for our schools* This 
was pointed out In 1965 by Heffeman and Bishop t 

The draaatle onrush of new knowledge created a greater gap between 
the producers end the consumers of knowledge, between the generalist and 
the specialist, between those who eppeapt tc move in accordance with 
the ntw knowledge end those who would cling to 'conventional wladoa. 

To know, to structure, to relate, to understand— these are the 
laperativea. What la the laportant knowledge to know, how le It best 
ordered and produced, how dees It relate to other knowledge, and 
does It contribute to perspective and understanding* 2 

The aovaaent can be traced ‘back to aeveral key individuals) perhaps the aoat 

laportant of these le Jeroae Bruner* Bruner wee principally Intereated in the 

learning proceaa and In ways In which education could laprove by ualng the 

knowledge gained froa hie study of learning. Because hie Influence upon the 

projects has been profound, any understanding of what these projects are 

atteaptlng to do aunt begin with hia. Hie analysis of the learning process la 

eatreasly laportant. If hie analysis Is correct, aueh can be accoapllehed by 

adapting education to the learning proceaa. Bruner states that the essential 

way to preserve and use aeaory la through structured patterns t 

Fethaps the aoet basic thing that can be said about huaen aeaory, 
after a century of Intense research, Is that unless detail la placed 



ifteffemen and Bishop, "Utilising 'Structure' to Cope With Mew Knowledge," 
in Structure in the Social Studies , eds. Louis J, Herbsrt and Villiaa Murphy 
(Washington! National Council for tha Social Studies, 1967), p. 19* 
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into a structured pattern) It is rapidly forgotten. Detailed 
material la concervad In memory by the use of simplified ways of 
representing It. These simplified representations have what may bs 
called 'regenerative' character. (To give an analogy to the physical 
scientist) he carries vlth him a formula to regenerate.the details 
on which the more easily remembered formula Is based.) 3 

A key then to new social studies Is Its analysis of the structure of each 
■oolal science discipline. This Is seminal and cannot be stressed enough** 
to understand ihe new social studies one must understand the idea of structure. 
The structure of political science will be discussed later* 

According to Howard Meh Unger ell social studies projects proceed under 
two baslo assumptions! first) that social studies Instruction needs Improvement) 
second) that It le possible to Improve instruction by Improving the materials 
students use while learning. All the projects are concerned with, and operate 
under) these assumptions. While the particular characteristics and Immediate 
goals of each project are not common to all, each proceeds from a number of 
beliefs based on the studies of Bruner and others. Terms, such as "concepts)" 
"generalisations," "Inductive approach," etc. are common to all projects and 
are necessary for analysing their work. While It Is true each project may look 
et these terns in slightly different shades of meaning, a c o m mo n agreement of 
their Importance In prevalent. 

Xe the final analysis, however, the entire argument of social studies 
evolution atoms from an understanding of what Is or can be the best method to 
achieve the goals of social education, i»e. effective citlsenshlp. There are 



Jerome 8. Bruner, Ihn Process of Education (Hew York! Vintage Frees, 
I960), p. 24. 
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varying opinions «• to whet extent social studios should ploy within tho school 

curriculum, but thorn is agreement to lto rolo in dovoloping cltlaenehlp* 

Keymond Mussing lists sovon goals for tho social studios which will bo usod 

horo, Vhllo othor lists do exlet, thoy all tend to agroo in prlnclpla with Nusslngi 

Differences ora found but thoso toad to bo ono'o of emphasis, 

1* Tho social studios curriculum oust rofloct tho naturo and 
noods of our democratic society and tho world in which our 
children live* 

2» Tho social studios curriculum should provide for both general 
and specific needs, stages of growth and development, interests, 
aspirations and abilities of children and youth* 

3, The social studies eurrlcultai needs to be as faithful as possible 
to the purpose, theories, discoveries, insights, major Ideas, 
methods tools, and materials of the social sciences In general, 
various combinations of two or more particular social soianees, 
and individual academic disciplines found under the social science 
asgle, 

i 

A, The socUl studies curriculum ought to be based upon rigorous 
criteria for content selection^ 

5* The social studies currlcultn should achlsv* some balance and 

blending in the development and utllaatlon %>/ understanding, skills, 

attitudes, and appreciations, 

« 

* 6* The social studies curriculum must be both ordered and expansive 

In its makeup, 

7, The social studies curriculum ought to be shaped around a series 
of imperatives, consistent and persistent ends while leaving 
room for a variety of meins suited to tho realisation of theee 
sods.* 

I 

Mow to achieve theee goels le the concern of eech project, Ns letter is it 



Haymted h* Mussing, "tesie Chores tsris ties of e Coed foe lot Studies 
ferrleeWm,” gfg fteMltM to thl fttHOJlMdlM. Voi IXt Action m 
ed, John I, Clbeoo (ie« Totkt Citation Press, 1917), pp* 
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possible to teach only in a descriptive pat tom forcing students to memorise 
lift* of often unrelated faots which will aoou bo forgotten by most of them* 

To achieve true civic adueatlon other taeane must be employed* Instead of 
inculcating in students a list of what a good eltlsen should or should not do* 
the object of social studies should be to develop the habits and traits a 
eittten needs in our fast changing world* 

If tra ware to consider a set of goals developed thirty* forty, or even 
fifty years ago* little difference would be noted in the ult 'teats tin sought, 
i*e* good eltlsenshlp* Whet le happening today le a shift in techniques of 
adueatlon to arrive at this ultimate goal* In addition to Bruner* another 
area of research has added to tha argument In favor of new educational 

i 

techniques, t 

' > This arse of study or research known as political socialisation has 
; • 

helped to guide the thinking of many social studies projects and educational 
research in general** The conclusions reached by theta studies point out tho 
nted for reworking curriculum. 

This research has helped te shed light on whet happens to students In the 

educational process, especially in tha area of acquired political value# or 

bollefo* Thcac atudlec have shown that much more than formal education help* to 

•hope tha student as a eitissn* In fact, tha tola of our schools is often that of 

rela fore lag tha political norms children eequlre from their families » 

What should be tha role of tha schoota in providing tha youth vittr a 
fund of competence for tha performance of tha nccacaary roles that 

« 

J. fetrlek* (Itocmingtoa, 

tadienai Qsivarsity of Indiana Press, 1966), p* 65. 

* o ' 
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must bs filled In the operation of our political eystemt Vital » one 
•bould be olaar that thla ia a question that cannot b« avoided* 

Ona doaa not naod to be a follower of Plato* a to recognise tha critical 
importance of tha aohoola in transmitting tha eultural and milling 
attitudes of tha young toward tha public life* To tha extant that 
thla ralnforcaa family apolitical norms, two of tha most powerful 
lnetitutlona of our aoolaty ara engaged In sabotaging tha development 
of democratic laadarahlp « • «"6 

Oibaon points out that, though students can continue to learn about thalf 
society, tha odrcatlonal process becomes lass effective in shaping atudeat 
values and attitudes as the educational pi >coss progresses from tha lower to 
upper lavals of education. 7 

Xn effect, the studies done in socialisation have helped to Bonvlnee social 
science researchers and davalopsre of tha neceselty for reform in both content and 
materials* The aim of these projects ia no lass worthy than the social solaces 
curriculum of years past* What has changed is tho realisation of what is and 
what la not possible in developing cltlsenehip* 

■ The projects are now attempting to develop eitlsenshlp through better 

* 4 

understanding of cognitive and affective skills necessary in tha world today* 
txcellent work in thia area has been dona by Bloom and Krethvohl* 8 By attempting 
to davelop these skills the pro J sots believe they will better escemplish the 
task of developing effective eitlsenshlp. 



' *ferton t. Long, The Social Btudies and the Social Bclencaa (Sew York! 
Kareeurt, Bract 6 World, Inc,, 1961), p» 97 

tohn •* Oibaon, Hat ftraUtti. ia Iht hsUl Jttdlil. Ybi.li fcsUlfl 
iendeaSe M*ms foe »aeehcre Utoi talk* Citation Praia, 1967), pp. 141*161 • 

l »loem tad Krathwohl, Xjmsan it Bducational Chlsctivea (few York I 
David Nstay 0»., 1967)* 
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This shift s eesna quite justified In light of modem research, Xt is not, 

•e boos night suggest, a deviation in educational goals; rather, it la a 

realisation of vhat education can and cannot accomplish, Xt is not, ae some 

night suggest, removing the schools fron the concern of developing oltlsens; 

rather it la a realisation that much more than the school enters into the nsklng 

of a cltlsan, and a realization of the opeciflc role the school has to play and 

hov that role can best be accomplished, 

Political socialisation is by no means a function primarily of 
particular secondary school social studlea courses, or even of the 
formal educational system. Nevertheless, the school is a vary important 
agent of political socialisation in American society, and social atudlas 
courses, particularly civics and govsmnent, are consciously intended to 
further the adaptation of young people to the American political culture* 9 



The second part of this paper deals with the particular role political 
science has to play in the educational process. Let It suffice here to say that 

4 

it has a contribution to make t&vard developing effective cltleenehlp* An analysis 

i - 

of tbs various projects developing political science materialc shows that, while 



both traditional and behavioral approaches to the dleclpllne are employed, a 

majority of the projects use the behavioral method* 

Factors which may explain this pendency toward a behavioral approach arat 

1, The important development of behavioral political science since 
World War IX. 

2* The facility with which behavioral techniques lend themselves to 
specific objectives a project wishes to develop. 

3, The introduction of othep behavioral techniques and courses into 
elementary and secondary education. 

4* Many of the project people come out of the behavioral tradition. 



^Robert B. Cleary and John 8. Patrick, Political Socialisation of American 
youth t ImliSAtiSM Sas. Secondary School Social Studies. (Washington, D.C.) 

RCS8, 1967), p.S. | 
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Behavioral and traditional political acl«inca should be defined In order to 



clarify their differences lefore discussing political sciences role in the 

aoelal studies projeote. Frank J. 8orauf gives an excellent descriptive 

definition for traditional political science} 

Although it would be a colossal Mistake to say that these four 
l traditions (lege lisa; philosophical; activism and refora; eleaents of 

science) cooprlse the totality of the 'traditional' political science* 
they unquestionably doolnated Aiierlcan political science at the advent 
of the second world war. Despite their 'different approaches to 
I . v political phenoaena* these traditions haa>oae directions In cosaw n . 

?■ They; were all chiefly concerned with political and governs tn tel ' 

institutions --with legislatures, executives^ and courts; with political 
parties and elections; with International organisations and trlbupale, 
i [ with' constitutions, public lav, and International law* Conversely, 

they; devoted little attention to behavioral, decif lone and processes within 
'■ „ ■ institutions— to the political behavior Qf individuals or to the role 
behavior of office holders, for exaaple. Secondly, they shared a 
cossaon disposition to historic Ira and chronology as\n way of organising 
their Materials* Moat of the textbooks in American govarcatnt even r \ 

: today begin with the founding fathers and the writing of the Aaerlean 
constitution* lacking a ayatmstic body of date, political identic te 
drew. on historical examples; and lacking a body of \theory and concepts, 

. they sought the eequentlal developatental analysle of history. finally, 
thaaa tradltiona shared a distrust of general 1 set lotia and the probing 
for eystamatlc explanation, ; Political sclent lste considered theM- 
salvas practical nan of action with a mission in the ' real d^rld* u 
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Behavioral political selence on the other hand can be described In c^e terms 

offered by Jdnee Robinson J r \ 

Although it (bshavlorlsm) iapliae that the behavior of polltice&s \ 
it the objsot of political analysis (as distinguished from the fe ot 



I ■ . 
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organisation of governmental institutions), that is only one o4\ 
significant features of the 'behavioral approach*' At least thi 
other tendencies also characterise 'the behavioral persuasion 1 4* 
tendency to, be Interdisciplinary, to be quantitative, and to be\ 
scientific. 1 V, ' | 



l0 Frenk X, Sorauf, fgxgedfidfaii^Ca JteiiUal Mttil ■ (Columbus, Ohlo{’ 
Msrrlll Books, 1966), p. 13 \ 

1 ll Jamse A. Koblnson, "The Behavioral Approach To The Study of ftelltlcatt*, 
Balance," la Political Balance In the Social gtudlaa. . .Donald H. ttddla and \ , 
Robert B* Cleary, ada* (Washington, D.C. t Thirty-sixth Yearbook of BCSS, 1967), \l 

i; 
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fit Might eonoludt by pointing out that what becomes tha criteria for 
political telanca in secondary or primary education at used In the projecte la 
, not traditional or behavlorlal political telenet oar ea« but vhat work# in 
• light of the specific educational objectives necessary to be consistent with 
the goal of civic education* Tradition and behaviorism both play a role* though 

A- ■ 



it would seem that most projects favor the behavlorlal political science approach 



\ 
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fOLlTICAL 8( 



CHAfTOL XI 

l 

lbi ftBgagttx inn -amaam jaaaaaai 



j Tbt plate of political science within the context of the social eelsnces 
inelsmentary and secondary school curriculum le somewhat clouded* That it 



bye a place cannot be doubted, but to what extent and what role it hae to 



pl« 



•Vu 






disputed* There ere three baalc views on this natter* The first would 



Have politics! science studied within the context of social studies courses t 



V It [has bean the contention of tHls paper that political 
ceuld asks its beat contribution in the schools by applyii 



,i V 



I 
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science 
_ applying its 

perspective and methods to the interpretation of history* All the 
eoolSl sciences would profit immensely by being able to take for 
granted a first-class grounding in political* economic, social and 
Intellectual history* nils grounding, however, should be given by 
teachers of social studies who are’ themselves keenly aware of the 
relevance of the various social sciences to the interpretation of 
history, History should not bt si lowed to remain et the level of 
plausible cossson-sense narrative with a literary criterion for 
truth. The problems approach so successfully used in many of the colleges 
migjh^ with profit be extended to the aecondary schools** 2 



The saeond view takes a strictly interdisciplinary approach! 

This typo of program offers a concept oV curriculum development 
which promisee to .tear down tha barriers built up by subject-matter 
departmentalisation* « • American studies program*} may therefore, 
find many advocate^ in tha ranks of secondary school teahhsrs, with 



v 






Horton I. long, ThaSoc^al Studies snd the Social Sciences (Hew Torti 



Barcourt, Brace A World, 1962), p» 103 
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the high school • then with the universities, 

the third advocates a separate place for political soience within the total 

context of a social studies curriculum 

One of the aost important responsibilities of the secondary 
school teacher is to lnfom students about the existence of a field 
of inquiry into the government and politics and to give then some 
Indication of the coaplexity and difficulty of many public problem* , « 

■'ll (While it le not) possible to asks political scientist out of our 

secondary school students » , . it is possible to teach secondary school 
eimdeats something about political science t whet It is, what it 
does* the coaplexity end the difficulty of the problem it deals with.** 

1 j 

What part leu Ur role political aclanca has to play in lover education ia than 

f ' 

an laportent; question which should be considered by curriculum designers* 

V '* 

political scientist, end other Interested persons* The various projects will 

( , \ i 

take one of the above positions, 

■ t 

As noted earlier there is ouch dissatisfaction with present social etudles 

- ' " ... 

course** Civics and other diredtly related political science courses are no 
exception* An analysis of present textbooks reveals a starring discrepancy ^ 

between what Is being taught In these books and what political s dentist# them* , 

■ ’ ' ' ‘ i t " 

selvas are now dealing with, Howard Mehllnger llstn the weaknesses of currant 

3 < • ^ -l : 

eivlea courses ear 

* h 

1* Courses in civics and government often lack a clear focus, 

j 2, Undue attention is given to the formal a true tore s of go v e rn ment 

thereby obscuring the less, formal, but no less real, aspects of polltlce* 

J S' * 

3* Controversial Issues eve often avoided in dvice and governmental 
claasas, 

- 7 \ ’ • 

vi 

13 Byrom 0, Kass tales and Frederick R. Smith, Hew Challenaea in the Social 
Studlsa (Belmont* California i Wadsworth Publishing, 196S)* p,50, 

^Ivron and Jaana Kirkpatrick, "High School Studies in Perspective," in . 7 *: 
gblltlcal Science In the KocUl Studies, ad. Donald H. Kiddle and Robert I. 

Cleary (Washington* D.C, t Thirty-sixth Yearbook of NCSS, 1966)* p, 9. 
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4, bitting courses In civics and government lag far behind research in 
political solenee. 

3. There is little or no effort to develop skills of Inquiry in a 
rigorous and systematic way, 

6, Civics and government courses are unsuccessful in advancing students' 
understanding about American political values, 

v 7. Existing courses In civics end government ere redundant for the 

^ajorlty of students. 15 

! L ' * ' r p , 

Professor Mehllnger is not the only one concerned with the present state of 
"political science" courses in our American schools, others have suggested 

- - i i * 

ways of Improvement. Much of their concern and belief that e change is 
needed is based upon the studies in political socialization spoken of in chapter 
one, These studies tend to point out the weaknesses of present courses much 

along the line of what Professor Mehllnger listed in his indictment of existing > 

J 16 \ ' ’ 

programs, 1 : - 5 

: ’■ , ) ' : * v • V ' \ 

The conclusions rssched by these studies as well as the critic given by 

competent members of the political science profession end other related social 

• \ ' ■ ' •. ' , 

aclenca disciplines have led to the development of materials based on the 

•I : • ; . ; * 

"inquiry" approach to social studies, 

Inquiry as tho approach taken by most projects entails s consideration. of 

:< •. . l7 . ; •• N 

a true turn, concepts, and generalisations. But can a structure of political ^ 

• ! ■' '! ' • -• ;■ ■ V 

! -i \ V 
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**^w«td D. Mehllnger, flit JMx. 9L-foKli£aa.Jb 1 Ul.gfl V flshdLVlflt (BlodmingtonV '• 
ndlana) Indiana University, 196.’), pp, 9*12 , -A \ ’A 



Indiana) Indiana University, 1967) » pp. 9*12 , -A \ A 

lft 8hirlay H. Engle, "Objectives of The Social Studies," in Hew Che 11 el ass \ 

\ \ 1; 



In the Social Studies . ..Bvroa C. Masslalae end Frederick B. Smith, eds,, 

(Belmont, California i Wadsworth Publishing, 1965), p. 8, 

* 7 John Schwab, "Tha Concept of Structure of a Discipline," in ptrueturs 
the Social Studies ... ed. Louis J. Herbert and William Murphy, (Washington) ... , 
National Council for the Bociel Studies, 1967), p. 48. 11 \ V 
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sclsncs bs Identified which will meet with the requirements of lower educetlonT 
Llktwlss can the major concepts of political science as well as important 
generalisations be agreed upon to fit the needs of political science in 
secondary and primary education? 

The problem of structure is very real considering the present state of 
American Political Science. It is possible to identify structures of political 
science* but to identify one acceptable to ell cannot be done. However* the 
differences between these etructures are differences of emphasis, and not 
gubstanca. Sorauf points out this situation whan speaking of Lasswell and 
Kastont 

. . * the complex of processes and institutions which make the 
authoritative allocation of values le society. The operative word 
here* of course* is authoritative* for it seta the political' 
above the other allocative systems. The Easton formulation sees 
the political system asthe inter-relationships by which men decide 
which competing goals and aspirations will be written into public 
policy and thus enforced in society. ' ' > 

Por Harold Lasswell this allocative system can be better under- 
stood by examining the power and influence of participants in it* 
by examining the ability of people to affeot the allocation.^ 

Though no one structure will satisfy all concerned there are two which 
earns popular within the curriculum movement* and deserve illustration. The two 
etructures will serve to point out both the variations in structures and at the 
game time close similarities. The structures presented are David Easton'a 
(suggested by Lawrence SeneBh as a possible structure for political science in 
secondary and primary education), and John Gibson devalopad at the Lincoln Fllana 



l8 Prank *« Sorauf, Perspectives on Political Science . (Columbus, Ohloi 
Merrill Books* 1966)* p* 4. 
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Cantar for Clcisenship and Public Affairs. 19 

Tbe kay Idea In Boston's structure Is the authoritative allocation of 
values in society. The emphasis upon authoritative allocation separates this 
from other allocative eyatama. If this structure were to be adopted in our 
school systems it would be a radical departure from present "Institutional" or 
"descriptive" approaches to political science now being employed. Easton's 
systsm contains the following elements i 

1 i Members of society have many wants which they hope to satisfy* 

y.». ' 2* Soma of those wants will ba satisfied through the economic system* 

family systsm* educational system* and religious system* Wants 
<; v that cannot be satisfied by any of these systems ere channeled to 

the political system* 

i * J ‘ i 

■' > 3* As the people's wants enter the political systsm for satisfaction 

1 they become demands. These demands are screened* 

* 4* The screening process operates through formal or Informal 

1 | organisations* These organisations act as gatekeepers* 8ome of 

the demands vanish* Others become issues debated in the political 
coanunlty • . « 

’ M \ • * .V, ' • 1 

5* The issues are molded by cleavages in the political community 
and by the authorities which translate these demands into binding 
decisions* 

i : : ? ■ . 

6* The binding decisions affect the social aystem and the participants 
in them* generating positive or negative support. 

r ( - . ; . . ■ J ■ 

7. The support may bo directed toward the political community* toward 
the regimo (a political system which incorporates e particular 
set of values or norms end a particular structure of authority)* 
and/or toward .the authorities (the particular persona who occupy 

positions of political power within the structure of authority). 

* . , '• ' : > . 

; ‘ \ t . 

■ •• 8* The hindleg decisions generate new wants which appear again at tha 

gata of the political system asking dor recognition* 



Imwrence Senash* "Organising a Curriculum Around Social Science Concepts* 1 * 

in Bn IrmUsai in iht JwUl todln* vbi. xz. B&ktoa sad AnalYiUi ad* John s* 
Gibson (New York* Citation Pre;ss* 1907)* pp* 81-82* 
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I ■ ' ■ 

9. The source of the support for the political community, regime! end 
authorities nay originate from the social systems in the fora of 
education! patriotism, and other mechanisms. 20 

The following presents this system in graphic form to better illustrate t^e 

. 4 ^ 

structuro or design of Easton's system. V 



EXTRA SOCIETAL ENVIRONMENT 




i 

1 
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In Addition to centering attention on Allocation of wants by authoritative 
society this design also gives careful attention to the many influences pieced 

‘ ' V V 

on authority in its search for decisions reflecting the desires of society, as 

veil as reflecting the desires of those vho hold influence over authority* 

V* 

Use of this structure in sn educational framework would give students 
A better grasp of how our political society oporatos in fact as well as in 
theory* However like other aspects of education thin structure by itself would 



not solve all the problems of political science in secondary or primary 



education* It can provide a partial answer educators are looking for in J 
,/ l ' ' i 

better relating to students the realities of the world in which the student j 

does oporato. Its value rests on the fact that as a structure it provides a 

i ■ 1 ■ * * - 

framework for political science in our schools, 

4 m " ,*1 ’ : \ 

Tho design of John Gibson involves the inter^relationehlps between end 

> ; ' , ^ * 

anon8 the fdndeaental components of governing within a "polity” and raong 
• - < • * . • * : , • * 

"polities*" -Gibson calls hia design the procese approach. It implies an 

essential structure for the discipline of political science and can be 

visualised la an elementary or increasingly complex manner. The process 

principle also lends itself to various pedagogical designs which are useful 

in teaching political science, V 

' 1 • '\ ‘ . ' 

The process structure contains the following six components t : 

; ’ 1, Hookers of the national society, tho people or the governed, 

2* Authoritative offleals who govern* end vho may or My not ba * 

■j subjected to the same authoritative policy as tho governed, 

• . » p « I 

3* The political process or the procedure which elevates offleals to 
- their positions of authority and which helps to shape the 
• formulation and application of offlcal policy, 



i \ 



!\ 



\ 



\ 
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4» The structure of government, in which tho off teals Mho authoritative 
decisions and which, by its nature, ie policy itself, 

5, The shaping of authoritative policy; or policy making. 

6, The lavs, rules, and regulations (authoritative policies) which 
serve to regulate people and institutions within the polity and 
which allocate things of value with a view to furthering the 
security end well-being of the polity (ae determined by many 
variables), or offlcal policy, add application thereof by officials, 
Tblley is both domestic (a) and foreign (b) although the latter is 
less contvoled by authoritative officials than the foraer. The 
external arrow (a) is fche impact and operation oJf the policy of 

an external polity upon the diagramed polity, 21 
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Something mist be said About generalisations and concept® used within 
the curriculum movement before considering the projects. It is impossible 
to estebllsh e set list of generalisations or concepts agreeable to all* 

A complete list of concepts that le acceptable to all scholar* 
has yet been developed} perhaps it never will be. Likewise the 
structure (the way ideas are related within a discipline) of the 
disciplines cannot be fully agreed upon by scholars * 22 



8ome states have developed guide lines for generalisations and concepts such 
as California. New York, and Wisconsin. More will be said concerning concepts 
and generalisations when dealing with the project material in the next chapter* 
But in order to avoid confusion the following definitions for these two term* 
will be employed! 

a. Concept 

A social studies concept is a word or phrase which has associated 
with it certain salient, inalienable features. The understanding end 
proper use of the concept depends on the mastery of the inalienable 
feeturea as wall as tha common definitional meaning of the word** 3 

b. jfenmUMUgii 

Generalisations are eometloes more technically referred to as 
'inclusive statements of broad applicability based upon an organisation 
of facts in two or more concepts. • . . The difference between 
concepts and, gsntrallzationa ara largely differences of degree end 
complexity. 4 



22 Wiseonsln Department of Public Instruction. A Conccotn il fgflMMMtk tyf, 
Social Studies (Madison i Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 1961) .p*)* 

23 Jamee 0. Womack. Discovering tha Structure of Social Studies (New York I 
Benslger Brothers. 1966). p. SO. 

^California Department of Education. Eaoort of tha State 
on Social Studiae to tha California Stata Curricula Commission (Sacramental 
California! Department of Education. 1961). p. 15. 
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BSH POLITICAL S CIEHCB HATOI ALS^g^m JM 
SOCIAL 8 TUP IBS CURRICVLIH PROJECTS 

The imUI studies projacta (about V tty In nuober) actively engaged la 
developing new Materials for the aoeUl atudloa elaaarooct vary In ecopa and t 

activity* covering the entire range of naterlal within the aoelal ac lance 
donalni Borne of thaaa project# deal with epeclflc areaa of aoelal aelence* 
l«e. history* sociology* political science* psychology, anthropology* while 
o there have nought to develop an entire range of Materials for aoelal etudiaa 
education In the schools* Sons nay aeek to develop a core currieulua while 
Cleveland* for exanple* in Ita Greater Cleveland Social Science fro gran hae 
developed an entire Ml aoelal etudiaa pro gran including courea outline** 
olaaa naterlala* audio *vlaual aide* etc* Thua it la quite difficult to 
generallae about their worfci However* after a brief etudy of the fifty 
projacta fourteen were found aa having a direct or indtr< ct bearing In developing 
ante rial a for political science, A few othere elao deal with political telenet 
but there Mteriala were not euffictently developed to be able to neks a fair 
judgenent* lha fourteen projects this papar dealt with arat 

1* Ifcoae having a direct relailonahlp to pollticel science*! 
a* Sock* Edwin 

Tha InterMfolverelty Cats Program* tne.i 



*By direct bearing la neant a complete courts or parte of coureee luff it lent to Judge 
aa a "political ac lance entity,” 
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b. Coleman, James 

The John Hopkins University 
Department of Social Relational 

o* Dow, Pstsr 

Social Studies Curriculum Program 
Education Development Center, Inc.j 

d, English, Raymond 

Greater Cleveland Social Science Program 
Educational Research Counoil of Greater Cleveland! 

a, Fenton, Evin and Good, John 

Social 8tudiea Curriculum Development Canter 
Carnegie Institute of Technology! 

f, Gibson, John 

Lincoln Fllene Center for Cltlsenehlp end Publlo Affairs! 

g« Upper t, Ella and Payette, Roland 

University of Illinois Curriculum laboratory*! 

h, Meh linger, Howard 

High School Curriculum Center in Government 
Indiana Unlvereltyi 



2, Indirect relationship to political science i 

a« Halsey, Jr,, Van 
daherat College! 

b» He 1 burn, Nicholas 

High School Geography Project) 

c, Hichalalia, John 

School of Education, Ualvaralty of California! 

d, K>ora, Jarry 

MCA Poraign Ralatlona Project! 

a, Oliver, Donald 

Harvard SoeUl Itudiaa Project! 

f, Rotvene 

Department of American Itudiaa 
Mitit Oollege, 



•Failed to retpoed. 
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gacUl Studlfli irolacte With a Pltcci_Alatlgnihltt to Political Science 



A. THE Iirrn«t«WBMm CASK JR0CRAM> IMC . . Edwin Bock, Director. 



Purpose t This program wee established to provide end stimulate the uee end 
production of cese etudiee especlelly ee e tool in teaching public administration 
end formation of public polioy. The Inter-University Case Program atatea Ite 
alms aai 

1. Enlarging the existing baaie for reelietio generalisations about 
administrative organisation and behaviors 

2» Exploring the manner in which insights developed by the various 
social ecienoea and disciplines can be marshaled in administrative 
policy? 

3* Making generally available a body of varied case materials useful 
for teaching purposes, for scholarly inquiry, and for analysis by 
practitioners In the field of public administration) 

4* Securing widespread acceptance of the case study technique as a 
scholarly tool of research and reporting for uee in theses, 
dissertations, and learned articles* 25 

XhMA* Under the broad question of public policy and administration there is 
much room for discussion and insight* The XCF program covsrs a wide range of 
materials dealing with policy and administration* The easa studies have been 
dasigaad for college use, however certain cases can be used within secondary 
education* this use will depend on an instructor 1 * intention) his class 
abilities and limitations) the design of an individual cast study) or any other 
factor a good instructor must take Into account before presenting meterlel to 



**Idwla Bock, ftaber 6M A Question of-Bellnlon (Indianapolis, Indiana i 
Bobbs*Mtrrill Aiblishtng Company, 1966), p* 1* 
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Xn reviewing the topical areas covered by I CP it is possible to use these 
cases within a structure of political science* For example* in both Saaton's 
. and Gibson's structure the question of public policy (ite formation and 
implementation) are considered* Easton's structure timber five speaks, 
specifically about public policy or administration* "The issued are molded by 
cleavages in the political cocnunity and by the authorities which translate 
these demands into binding decisions »*** Tits sane could he said for tibson's 
structure number five* M The shaping oE authoritative policy* or policy 
making*"^ Thus some of the cases devoloped by XCP can be developed within the 
•truoturel framework of political sclenco* ■. 

The cates themselves tend to be alngle-concopt centered* That la they tend 
to develop one particular eepect of public policy end/or administration* Because 
of thie narrow focus these cate studies can be moat valuable in the education of 
•tudenta to the complexity and difficulty of an area such as public administration 
and policy* 

t 

Materials Reviewed i At stated before not ell these materials can be used on the 
secondary level* A careful reading of the eusnary index provided by Bobba* 
Merrill will indicate what material# may ba of tntereet and uae to a secondary 
social studies program* The cases which can be, or will be used, offer a rich 

^Lawrence Seneah, "Organising a Curriculum Around Social Science Concept!," 
In Mew Frontleri in tha So cial Studlaei Vol. lit A&Ugfl iftOflilFIlBi 
•* Gibson (New Yorkt Citation Pre«a, 190?), p. 60. 

2*John 8* Gibson, "The Process Approach" in Iblltlcal tclenca In the 
Boa tel Studies . eds* Donald H. Biddle and lobar t B. Cleary (Washington) Thirty 
sixth Yearbook of MCSS, 1966), p. 66* 
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experience for teacher and student. This area is not covered to any great 
extent today in secondary education. Citieene of all ages cone into contact 
vith public administration by helping etude. its to understand soce of the methods 
as veil as problems of operation the 1CP lias contributed to the development of 
a better social studies curriculum. 

Co resents i Hie 1CP program has given secondary school teachers useful materials 
in an area of political sclenca not often treated et this level* the many and 
variad esses on public policy end adeinietration (1968 one hundred end six caees 
vara available) offer a vide area of concern for both teacher* and atudanta. 

» 

8. SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM PRO'JUH , Peter B. Dow, director. 

s 

Pur Dos a i To develop a comprehensive social studies curriculum based upon 
recent advances in educational research using the inductive approach. The 
program is not limited to' secondary education, nor to the field of political 
science. The upper division courses (grades seven-nine) are itlll in the 
planning stage, but a general cutline and guit’e for thuee coureea exist in 
Occassional Paper no 4i Men and Politics t which gives a clear indication of 
the trends and developments of this program. 

4 

three year program ur.der development for grades seven to nine 
has at ite centtal theme 'Man as a Political Being." The central organising 
concept for the three year prograa is power. Using this power concept some 
vital questions are considered which will help students to look at man and hie 
Some of the question* ihlc program plana to use arai 
1. What is power in human eocleiyt 



world. 



O 
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2* Why is power a part of human society? t 

3. What does power rely upon') 

4. What a vo Cite valuee of power! ! 

5. What are the evils oi power* 

0. liow <lo people protect ihmaselvus against axceaaaa of power? 

7. How does power operate to survive? 

b . What are the conditions under which power sickens and dies! 

Xn conjunction with the notion of power tho program also plans to develop the 
notion of political culture using the work of Alison end Verba* Political 
culture la ueud In the project ee follows i 

1. parochial political culture* 

2. eubject political culture* 

3. the participant political culture* 

Power end culture are developed within the fremework of the three planned 
coureee for grade seven through ninet 

grade seven** Inventing the Western World 

grade eight— Prom Subject to Citiien 

grade nine-- the Civie Culture 

Structura l The coutees ee planned do indeed follow e definite structure and 
central theme* ee noted above* It le not difficult to eee how these coureee 
could be pieced within the context of Cibeon'e or Keeton's structural dteign* 
both Keeton end Ctbson would use power and political cultura within thair designs* 
Keeton* for example* tease his deeign on "authoritative allocation*” However* 
until the coureee uke n final (one it le s omew h at prematura to speculate on the 
internal structure' of the program ot how closely it correlates with Keeton or Cibeon* 
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Sooo knowledge of the internal structure of this project's material can 
be seen by looking at the planned frai.evcrV for its tight grade course. This 
coursoi thu project fools, is plvctn) within thu three year program. It 
will consist of six volts: 

1, rilealctlisn Society 1558*1610, 

2. England in Crisis and Civil Wav H-29-16CO, 

5, The Glorious Revolution 1635*1716, . 

4, Colonial Anorlca 1630*1750, 

5, Tim Halting of the American Revolution 1763*1783, 

t 

6, The American Constitution 1778*1001, 

Thaae unlta are eo planned na to relate the English revolutionary oxparlenca to 
ita American counterpart, 

Materials Reviewed : Because the program le etill under dtvtlopmtMf) student 

and teacher materials were not available. The project did make available tome 
materiel! thsy developed concerning the Nsaro in America . From these materials a 
notion regarding the type and thrust the seventh to ninth grads programs may 
taka can ba developed! 

The Macro in America la an sight part unit daaigned to prseent to atudanta 
some idea of contributions Pegroa have aids to our American way of life) tod to 
raise the difficult question of race and prejudice from an historical and contsm* 
porary point of vie*. These materials place heavy emphasis upon historical 
documents and their l sterpre teller Sy students. 

For example the section dealing with slavery makes wee of ptiota and 
pictures of that era. In addition, copies of letters, documents, adds, etc. 




from tlo rlavo era uro uuod to dovelop within the student a notion ol uluvdry as 

t 

it ttuly was* The materials seek to develop e (air and honest iopresoion of 
slavery: its utias, ubusou, advantages and disudvjucagou. 

Coimenta : Because thu three year program is a developmental stage it is 

difficult to coorcent on its value* However, if the materials dovelop along the 
lines set for then l>y the project, a rather interesting program loons In the 
offering, 

Zn relation to political science it provides another viewpoint upon which 
students can discover and develop their Ideas about the world of polities* 

Certainly a numtar of technical used in political science will be employed for 
the students use, For example the heavy reliance on source materials seems an 
effective tool for both historians and political science, By using this technique 
for seventh through ninth grade those students will also develop the skills 
historians end political (scientist need with source materials. 

When the designed program does become available, it should provide an 
lntertsting program for this grade level. Especially by pointing out the 
importance of politics in our history and euitm-o >*as well as point out tha 
impact history and culture ha s had, and does have on politics and society of 
today, 

C. DEPAJtTHm or SCClAt REtATICKS , JOl-tt H0IK1KS MlVE&sm . Jamas Coleman, director, 

hi meii i This project concerns Itself with tha usa of games as a tool in student 
learning, Tha tern game while adequate does not fully express the concept 
employed, the term "simulation" would be more adequate, Simulations era not 
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new to the social studios area, but It la only in recant years that their vide 
use and exploration has cooe about, John Gibson points out what role simulation 
nay play in a social studies program when ha stated) 

A gens nay be incorporated into a social studies program* course* 
or unit to simulate reality and stlnulata investigation, 30 > 

The department of social utlor > at John Hopkins has not restricted itself to 

a particular aspect of social studies, but have developed programs within the 

area of economics, psychology ai;d political science, to name a few, Of Interest 

hers Is a series of gases entitled Deaocracv which seeks to have students act out 

the role of legislatures. Three basic gases are suggested with advanced versions 

of the gene which are based on the original baele game "Legislative 8eaelon," 

"Legislative 8ession" has as its object the role of representatives (played by 

• « 
the students) who are seeking to aeet the demands of their constituents, 

JQliafiil The general tone of each of these games is to place students into a 
"simulation" or environment similar to that which the instructor is attempting 
to convey to his students, The reasoning behind this is obvious i By placing a 
student in a situation similar to the "real situation" much more can be under* 
•bod end learned by him than meraly If tha Instructor related the information, 
Man being what ha is learns more readily from experience than theory. This 
basic fact Is exploited by tha elmulatloo experience, 

Bealdee tha basic game there are seven other* in the Democracy series* 

Games two end three are considered eimple variant# of game one* while the laat 

*°John 8. Gibson, Mew Frontiers in the Social Itudlea. Vol. ii Goals 
for Studen t- for -Teachers (Mew York) Ci tit ion frees* 1967), p. 154. 
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five era advanced versions! 

1. Legislative Session, 

2. Citizens' Action Meeting, 

3. Representative Democracy, 

4* A Legislator's Own Convictions, 

5, The Pover of the Floor Leader in a Legislature, 

6, Passage of Legislative Program, 

7, Committee Structure in the Legislature, 

8* Taxation and Publlo Expenditure, 



Structura l The simulations developed at Hopkins work veil vlthin the Easton 
and Clbson structures. In "Legislative Session" for example the qisstlon of 
publle policy is considered, or the question of voter Influence for example. 

In Easton thle would fall under the category of the screening process or 
gatekeepers, as voll as the area of Issues and their resolve. Under Clbson 
this would be a question of hov elected officials remain In office! how policy 
is made, and how the populace can influence publle decision. And in some ways 
this game could be used to discuss with the students ths entire spectrum of 
the political procsss (or political science model) while focusing attention or 
direction on the legislature and its role in publle policy. 



Materials Reviewed i The Geme of Democracy , a description of It has already 
been given. 



ggaMHlU.1 Ihe question of games and their use or function in education is a 
complex one. It would seem that they will in the future play a greater role in 
the education process. The games described here ere rather simple tools easy for 
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teachers end students to grasp. They are in a real sense the first generation 
of a new education tool. The future holds many variants of these simple tools* 
Political science has many aspects, such as conventions j legislative 
action, citieen participation, executive action, which car very readily be 
adopted to simulation. These areas of political science can thua be explained in 
several ways* The task before teachers and political scientist today la to 
sort out what can and cannot be taught best, or most effectively through the 
simulation technique. 

D. OL8AXSR OmiAHP SOCIAL SCIEKC8 PROCMH . Raymond English, director. 

Purpose i The Cleveland program has developed, and is developing a comprehensive 
social science program from kindergarten through grade twelve. Materials as of 
1969 were available up to and including grade nine. The ninth grede program 
centers around political and aconoalc issues. The planned twelfth grads course 
will also consider polltlce to a great extant, but this material is still under 
development. * 

The Cleveland program le baaed on three principles. Plrati a conceptually 
cantered program where learning is centered around key ideas. Second I n 
program of integrated learning which includes all social science dleeiplinsa. 

Third i a sequential program from kindergarten through grade twelve. The 
plea is to have children who complete the entire spectrum of materials to ha vs 
an ordered knowledge of the social sciences. The program also hopes that the 
child should acquire the values this curriculum le trying to loiter I 

The program stresses ths American heritage of freedom! it develeae 
respect for human dignity! it instills the sense of social responsibility! 
and it tries to inculcate e spirit of llfe*losg interest U the welfare 




* 
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of the community, stats, nation, 



11 

and mankind. J 



Thomas : In order to understand the purpose and goals of grade nine a 

comparison of the U.S. and U*S*S*R* In government and economics,, one oust first 
look at what has preceded it. The council provides a rather interesting guide 
to their program COCPSP Program Brochure) which covers all Its materials* From 
Information provided In this brochure It can be seen that questions about 
politics have also been considered In seventh and eighth grade* Grade seven 
considers the following questions i 
The Challenges of our Times 
I-II The Recent and Contemporary World, 

1II-IV The Recent and Contemporary World* 

Grade eight Is a course In American History* Its central theme Is, of cojirse, 
Important historical questions found In U*S* History and the question of \ 



politics does receive attention insofar as politics has playad a role in our 
history* ■' ■ 



\ 
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Structura l It would seam the Cleveland Council haa devalopad lta own concaptlon 
of a structure for political science, or at the vary laaat centers of concentration 
and Interest In politics. This csn be observed In the guides glvsn for ths total 
curriculum* Within the curriculum the following themes found deal with 

I 

Political science: 

The nature of government, 

The nature of law, 

Constitutionalism vs* arbltarlness. 



^Raymond English, ed., Greater Cleveland Social Science Program Brochure 
(Cleveland: Education Research Council of Greater Cleveland, 1966), p*l* 
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Political obligation. 

Values in politics, 

Domestic political struggles, 

Typed of government, 

International politics, 

Political ideologies, 

Auer lean government. 

These thanes do not seem to contradict either Gibson or Easton In analysis of 
political science's structure. However, the structure the Cleveland program 
has developed covers the entire K-12 program, Gibson and Easton work in a 
refined and narrow presentation for political science, Cleveland on the other 
hadd has twelve years In which it presents politics to students, Cleveland aleo 

i 

takas an interdisciplinary approach to social science (though the ninth grade 
program does deel specifically with political science. 

Materials Reviewed i The ninth grade course was used for this evaluation. This 
course deals not only with politics but also considars econonlc questions and 

Issues in cowparing the United States to the Sovlat Union, Part of the ninth 

* 

1 

grade course considers geographic data (for each of the grades the Cleveland 
program has developed area studies). Within ths ninth grade the following^ areas 
consider political sciences I > 

Irll Analysing Politic*, j. 

HfcBL-Bift fd&ifll Sxs&m > j \ 

VII The So viet Union, 



VIII International Politics.. 



t 
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Fart one and two are Interesting in that they provide a structure for 
political science that students will use during this course. The structure 
. is put in the form of questions political science ask and the students vill use in 
this course* The questions used are in many ways similar to Gibson's structure, 
though with llttlo adjustment they could also be applied to Baston* These 
questions ares 

1* Why ere governments necessary? 

2. What functions do governments perform? 

3* Are governments liable to abuse their powers? 

4* How can governments be prevented from abusing their powers? 

5* Are there different kinds (or 'forms 1 ) of governments? 

How can they be classified? . 

6* Do different forms of government use power in different ways? 

7* What makes certain men and wocsen strive to play a part In govansaant 
or to control government? 

i 

0* Can you have government without politics? And What is 'politics'? 

How do political parties and other political groups arisat How 
do they operate? 

9. How do ideas influence government and politics? (For examplei moral 
values, culture patterns, religion, patriotism, ideology*) 

10* Whet are (end what ought to be) the relations between 'nations* 

(or 'sovereign states*)? 

11* Why and how do people obey their governments?^ 

This "structure" is immediately applied in the course, as tot example, part 
two considers the question of local politics* Prom local politics the question 
shifts to the federal system* Xn pert seven the Soviet Union is contrasted 

32 Shervood 3* B* Sugdsn, ed». Analysing Bolitica 1-11 (Cleveland i 
Iducatlonal Research Council of Greater Cleveland, 1967) , pp* 17-18* 

O 
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with the United States. Finally the course concluden with an analysis of 
international politics and the question of "obligations" from a political 
point of vlev. 

Conments : This was the only K-12 program considered. There are a few others 

under development, but only Cleveland lias reached such a degree of completion* 
Developing euch an extensive program can have its advantages and disadvantages* 
Certainly with the time available in the course of twelve years of study tsuch 
material from each social science can ba presented in one form or another* 

The difficulty such a program has to overcome is trying to establish a complete 
or adequate analysis for each of the social sciences* From the materiel* 
used for thin study tho program has accomplished this goal for political 
science* Perhaps one other problem a K-12 program faces is its partial use by 
other school districts* Just how successful would be the use of the ninth 
grade courso without prior uso of materials from kindergarten through grade 
eight is difficult to Judge without reliable data. 



E. 



SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM DSVKLOmgNT Cl 
co •directors* 






Edwin Fenton and John M» Good, 



Purpose > The development of a high school social studies program based on the 
"inquiry technique" to aid students in the development of attltudosi values* 
inquiry (skills of learning), and knowledge €t selected generalisations from 
history and the social sciences. The program contains the following course 
sequence t 

1. Grade Nlnei Comparative Political Systems . 

Comparative Economic 8yatama. 
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2. 


Grade Ten: 


The Shaping of Western Society. 
Studies in the Non-Western World. 


3. 


Grade Bleven: 


A Hew History of the United States. 


4. 


Grade Twelve: 


Introduction to the Behavioral Studios. 






The Humanities in Their Social Settings. 



The program began In 1953 in a Joint effort by Carnegie Inatltuet of 
Technology and the Pittsburgh public school system. Since that time the center 
has received funds from the U.S. Office of Education to aid in developing their 
program. In 1966 Holt, Rinehart, and Winston contracted to publish their 
materials. Publication of the four year social studies program was completed 
in September of 1969. > 

The four year program seeks to aid students in forming and using hypotheses 
as used by scholars of various social science disciplines in analyzing society. 
In addition to forming students in hypothesis technique the program also is 
interested in the development of atcitudes, values, and knowledge content. 

The teacher 1 a guide to this social studies curriculum makes this point quite 



clear: 



The good citizen wants to participate actively in politics. 

He wants to hear all sides of a debate and make up his mind about 
an issue through reasoned investigation, not through reliance 
on authority or prejudice. The Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
fosters such attitudes by requiring students to Join in class discussion 
and by encouraging them to use a scientific method of inquiry.. 



Values 

The good citizen also has a set of values consistent with 
democratic creed. The Holt Social Studies Curriculum presents 
controversial issues which challenge the student's values and which 
encourage him to reflect upon his values and to resolve value 
conflicts in the light of evidence. The goal is reflection, not 
consensus. If a student emerges from the curriculum with the same 
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values he held ac Che beginning of his study, he will have learned 
hov to support his values intelligently. If, on the other hand, 
he finds that some of the values he has held have failed to pass 
the test of evidence, he can abandon them for others. In either 
case, he will gain a better knowledge of himself end of the world 
around him, 

ftvattedfta of cgntgak 



Four objectives governed the selection of content throughout the 
curriculum. First, the development teem choe* materiel which helps 
students to learu a conceptual scheme from the social aciancas 
which 16 essential to a method of inquiry, 8econd, they chose 
material that fllla tha nasds and touchas the interests of modern 
American students. Third, they chose problems in the past* such 
as economic growth in eighteenth-century Britain or tha history 
of the Negro in the United States* which illuminate such contemporary 
problems as the needs of underdeveloped countries or racial tensions. 
Finally* they tried to present a body of knowledge that will help students 
to read books intelligently* to view exhibits in museums with under- 
standing, and to participate fully in the rich cultural life of a 
democracy, . 

Themes t In the previous discussion of the four goals of this program we have 



considered the basic themes. The seme four goals appear in the Comparative 
Political Systems Course . An advantage to this course within the context of 
the four year sequence is its place as the first course taught. The concepts \ 
and principles dealt with during tha first year will repast themselves during 
the next three yeare in the world history course taught in second year, in 



American History of third year, and in the Behavioral Science course (on a very 
limited bssle) end in the Humanities course of fourth year. Tha tools. students 



learn in the first year will bo used and refined as tha curriculum developer. 
Students who enter the program ac a later date will find it difficult at first 



to develop these concepts hut because of their repoaied use within tha total 
context of the program, these students should be able to develop an under- 
standing of their significance. 



33Mindelle Schults, Teachers Guide for, Coapsratlvp Political Svtsms an 
Ind uctive Approach (Maw York! Holt, liiehart, and Winston, 1967)* pp, x-xi* 

permission of publisher. 
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Tha ninth grade course triou to present a system or otructure students 
can use to compare governmental systems. It also serves as a basic Introduction 
to the American and Soviet systems j these two basic ttodols are used throughout 
the course. The five concepts spoken of earlier are the tools used for comparison. 
These concepts are: political leadership, decisionmaking, institutions, 

ideology, and tho role of a citizen. After a brief introduction of all five 
concepts and a short oxercise in using these concepts to consider a primitive 
Indian society and how tho concepts servo to analyse a government; the five 
concepts are then considered at longth comparing the American and Soviet systems* 

Structure ; The fivo concepts servo as the structure of this course. Around 
them is built an analysis of political systems. The structure may not be as 
highly developed as Gibson's or Easton's but it does serve as an excellent 
framework upon which political knowledge can be developed. The five concepts 
are also the same key elements considered in the two model structures used, 
namely: government officials, policy decisions, institutions, and ideological 

framework, as well as citizen participation. 

Materials Reviewed : Much has already been said about the course* It consists of 

sixty readings divided into six units; 

1. Introduction to Comparative Political Systems, 

2. Political Institutions and Ideologies: US and USSR, 

3. Political Leadership: US and USSR, 

4. Political Decision-Making : US and USSR 

5. The Role of the Citizen: US and USSR, 

6. Right 9 and Liberties in Democracy. 
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The reading vary from historical accounts, excerpts Iron newspapers, and 
readings developed by the center Itself. Along with the text Is an extensive 
use of audio 'visual aids ranging irouj film strips to student handouts and a 
complete toe ting program. 

Consents : As perhaps the first complete program of the projecta now on the 

market, this offers the first real, test of the success of a new approach 
compared to what we might term "traditional" social studies. However, It Is 
still too early to tell how successful this program will prove to be. 

Before proceeding to the next project something should be said about the 
"comparative" nature of this program, a feature found also in the Cleveland 
social studies program. In many ways it .follows the schema set forth by Almon 
(Comparative Bollelcs). The design attempts to set forth common character la tics 
of governing systems and then analyse the systems fox similarities and differences. 
The ninth grade course does this using the five concepts first by developing a 
clear understanding of what is meant by the concepts and then using these to 
consider the U.S. and Soviet systems. 

P. LINCOLN FI1.BNE CENTER FOR CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC A7PAIRS . John S. Gibson, 
director. 

Purpose : Tills project seeks to relate current affairs to the various social 
studies disciplines used in secondary schools. It places particular emphasis ' 
upon history and political. science* Political eclence is used as the basis for , 
a civics course closely reluted to the theme of current events. Four under** 
lying principles guldo iho center's program: 




1. cloaely relating currant affairs to uooiai studies matter, 
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2. employing the theme approach in linking the ■'here and now" to 
social studies courses, 

3. utilizing the governing process (structure) design as the central 
framework In teaching and learning, 

4. relying extensively upon "Newsweek" magazine us the main source 
of current affairs information. 

Themes i Currant affairs can he seen in light of certain central themes 
which form a basis for all social studies programs on the secondary level 
and as a part of the core of knowledge the social studies neehe to lapart. The 
Filene Center has identified sixteen themes which it feels have a doflnite 
political connotation and which provide a basis in linking current affairs to 
the high school curriculum. The themes are as follows: 

1. The national character of the. people of a polity, 

2. Human rights, 

3* The moral domain, 

4* The humanities, 

3. Economic issues, 

(>, Science and technology, 

7. Natiorvalisn, 

8. The political process, 

9. Revolutions, 

10, Due process of law, 

11* Government social regulation, 

12. Conflict, 

13. Resolution of conflict, 

14. International organization, 

15. Ideologies, 

16. Exploration* 

O 
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This list is not exhaustive, but tlie center feels it can provide an adequate 
framework upon which the teacher can build and link the past with the 
present. 

Structura l Gibson's political process model has been discussed previously. 

It is not difficult to see how the above themes work within the political 
process framework he has worked out. The merit of this structure is its 
simplicity, which presents in a clear manner a description of the political 
process. However, as in any description or and ogy .it cannot be mistaken for 
the real life situation. How to relate the conceptualised analysis of the 
system is one of the basic tacks for an instructor. 

Materials Reviewed : Certain of the center's materials used vithln the civics 

course were available for analysis. Hie course itself Is divided into six 
segments which relate closely to Gibson's structure. The basic technique is 
to use case studies from literature and history: 

1. Citizenship Behavior: Diary of a Yount: Gir l. 

Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglas . 

2. Politics: The Makina of the President 190C. 

3. Organisation of Government: They Made a Nation. 

ganteSft jg£J2aa& a> 

4* Legal Processes: Pigeon's Trumpet . 

5. Role of Government: The Jungle , 

The Real Voice. 

6. Foreign Pol icy i The i&fial*ug£i£i£« 

In the case study based on The Jungle by Sinclair for example the rola of 
government and citizens within the policy making process is developed. This 
case is divided into two parts: one is a simplified version of The Jungle i 
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the other ot tempts to allow how this bool, helped to shape this countries 
federal meat inspection legislation* The object of Clio study is to help 
students understand what citizens can do in the formation of government 
policy* 

Comments ! The Filene Center has developed an interesting program. It ie In 
many ways similar to other projects in its aims and purporo. Its chief advantage 
is a rather dear and precise explanation of what the course is no eking to 
do, how it should bo accomplished! and what ten bo dore within its context* 

The program also hae flexibility in which other important political science 
concepts and materials can bs developed by a teacher* 

C. HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM CENTER IN GOVERNMENT INDIANA UNIVERSITY . Howard P. 

Moh linger, director. 

Purpose * To develop high school political science courses based on studies 
done in political socialisation of youth. This project is one solely interested 
in pursuing the matter of political science on the secondary level* Though it 
ie somewhat late in relation to other projects dlrcueead, and its materials are 
still in a formative stage, there is much that can be discussed; about the work 
done by this group. 

The center is presently working on courses for the ninth and twelfth grades, 
with the program for grude nine in a mure advanced stage of development! 

American Political. Behavior (two semesters)- - grade nine 
The American Political System 

(two semesters) - - grads twelve 

Comparative Political Systems. 

The ninth grade course ie uoc uc u stage were experimental materials are being 
tested by certain school systems. 
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The center eeac political scieucc courses as a means of comparing vaiuaa, 
attitudes, and beliefs with others, thereby aiding students in grasping political 
culture, socialization, and the relationship between political attitudes and 
behavior. Instead of opting for an entirely new social studies curriculum 
(either K-12, or grades 9-12) the center has decided to work within the existing 
framework, that Is, the courses widen it is now developing can be used within 
existing social studies secondary school curriculum sequence* 



Theme : Thu ninth grade courne oiaj te used as a high fchoil introductory course 
to tho social sciences, or it can be used as a civics course* The central 
theme of the program is politics, which should be kept in mind* The courea seeks 
to develop contemporary themes in political science to use what the center 
considers prevalent in political science discipline today. Their approach *»,Ve 
than any of the other projects centers on a behavioral method as used in the 
social sciences and in political science. This la the reason the center believes 
this course can serve as an introduction to the social sciences. Tide position 
is in agreement with many voices within the political science discipline * 

The techniques or political analysis are not distinctively 
political. Indeed, except for content analysis, Invented by Harold 
Lassvull, no method owes its origins to u political scientist. 

To be sure, important adaptations havo been made by political 

scientists in tho use of surveys, interviews, ilmulation, and computers. .. 

These adaptations, like the original methods, are not peculiarly political. 

The center recognises the fact that few teachers at present are trained in this 

O 

, but feel they can become accustom to it. 
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Structure : Mehlingcr end thr renter trice lasue with Burner *e thesis on 

structure, though they tin not dlsafcrtc with ft entirely. They contend that 
no on* structure exists for political science, though one night vender if 
Burner would not say the sane thing. Instead of focusing their work on a 
given atructure ti,e center approaches political science from a conceptual 
standpoint. Both laeton and Gibson, it sssae, would not disagree with thla 
assumption. They have in tact offered alternative structures or approaches to 
the study of political seteaee. The Indiana programs offer a third alternitive 
based on a concept centered structure. 

Materials Reviewed ! The experlaental ninth grads text was used for thla review* 

The feet that it is experlaental should ho kept la aind, The course as it now 

0 

exists consists of four nlno veek units: 

t. The Context of Aaerlctn Political Behavior, 

* • 

2. How Americans act In their rote as cltleens, 

3* Individual oltlsens occupying ''unofficial 1 ' political leadership rolea, 

4* "Official" political leaders t (Bureaucrats, lsgislstors, Judges, 
executive officials), 

finpVatls is placed on the inqulty approach to the study If this aa Uriel* 
Students srs guldad through the progran using the concepts which tba center 
feels aakss up the structure of the program. Thais aatsrlsls are as interesting 
end squat to those of tho othor projects (considering their present taper laaeUl 
nature.) 

The bshsviorsl septets of this prsgrsa cm be seen in the ley te ley . 
Mtl\lty used In this course. Many laboratory exercitae ate eapleyed te help 

develop partlcwler thsass of tho eourso, and help tho atudeeU gale experience 

* 

in behavioral techniques such ss surveys, etetletles* iatarviavs, ate* 

o 
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Comments i Depending on how coon the center can evaluate their Material and sake 
It available to the public* a new and exciting program will be available* The 
center taker a different stand on the notion of political science and what 
should be taught within secondary social studies. Political science can be 
approached from various directions. Vlth the addition of this program another 
of these directions can be employed. At present moat secondary political 
eclanca courses use a very traditional approach to the subject and content of 
political science, with the introduction of this materiel e behavioral approach 
will become available for those who care to use lc» ' 

Social Studies Projects With An Indirect Kelatlonshln To Political Science 
Six other projects were reviewed because It was felt that they had at 
least an indirect relationship to political science materials being developed 
for secondary education* Two of these projeots will be discussed te give an 
indication of the direction these areas of research are taking., A Social studies" 
eourss often tends to be an ambiguous umbrella covering many soelal science 
disciplines. Thus there tends to be ovsrlaping of materials in each project. 

The two projects offer e fair sample of the techniques employed by these 
projeots. they ere not attempting to develop political seitnea materials, but 
in tha eouret of working within tha social studies context, or their own 
particular dlaclpllng, political science become* an issue. The two projects 
discussed ere i 

A. Kerverd Social Studies toolset, 

B. The High School Geography tooject. 




\ 



* 



Bom ami of tho social science# ara nore conearnad vith polltleat 
lelaaea than others* This fa pointed out by tho foot that four out of tho six 
projects revieved doal vith history* Tho other tvo aro tho geogrephy project 
aad aroo studios dovolopod by tho MCA Foreign Relations Ftojeet* ' * \ 



hmaia i Tho Harvard project cone sms itself vith aa OfaAlyeia of pubiio is • 
Xt attoapts to holp atudoata analyse aad diseuss l Verslstlag huata dliaanea 
rolatod to pubiio issuos*" Mast of tho notarial# afe diroetod at avor agt 
atudoata to holp elarify aad justify positions of atudoata oa pubiio iasuoa 
aad to dovolop atudoat positions on pubiio issuos* tho Harvard projoot uaos 
various techniques, sueb as) historical! fictional! aad prosoat day oooottats 
or situations vhich vill illustrate basio value conflicts of aaa« 

Tho projoot sees its arterial aa useful in a nuabor aad variety of 
secondary social studios prograaa«« history! ourroat events! oivioi! etc* 
though aost aatorial has special atoning to tho history t etcher! vith not too 
taich difficulty those booklets can bo used veil In aost social stadias prograasi 

XhflHii tha oaa coatral thsaa throughout tho sorioo is an analysis of pahlio 
issuos aad basis huasa values* As of tho fall of I960 tho folloaiag titles 
vote published t 

Iihtot a Httdt 

liUiittU todHL 



A* ty>vu*rd Bade! Studios, fro loot, ftmtld V. Oliver, direotof* 
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IIULEfflLJUlb 

W*gro Views of A— glca,- 

comunitv flj aai» 

Alahte of thn Accused • 

Btf. JdOUMlti 

Municipal Politics . 

A look At aaoH title would reveal what publie issue mi botes diaouoood 
along with Ita application to social science courses in the a oc o n dot y school 
eunrieulua, For insplt, foe tear icon Revolu tion cooeoroa ltoelf with tba 
question t H Xa violence ever justified in the pursuit of a political goall" 

Xf so bow do people nake such Jud genea ts to support such a Movewsatt Along 
with this central th«e sons other toplce suggest tbeasslves, aeaerdlag to the 
Harvard Project* these toplce would include i the right to revolt l nature ef 
treason | nature of violence) the question of law and order* therefore* a 
teacher would have to ha careful not to over look an application ef one or 
•ore of these theaea in using this ease study* the ssms* of court#! eould be 
•aid of tho otherai aaay of then have Multipurpose usee wltkia eoctel studies* 
Per eaanpla* the leiiroed «ra has its appllcatioa to political aciaaea te its 
analysis of the problaa of publie interest or in its consideration of the 
relationship botweon privets enurpriee and po varmen t, 

t tame turn > there U t ef eeuree# no structure in the sense deeerihad 
previously! rather* there is the ceetrel thane ef "publie issues” whish unites 
these widely scattered ease studies late workable proper t leas* It seen* that 
the Boat ehvione appl teat ion of this pro gran would be tuppleaeatel was withte 
the eoataat of ea eels ting eeetel stwdiee progren* H ow ever , the Harvard pro j eat 
believes their Materiel eould likewise fen • separate course within a a ase ader y 
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school social studies curriculum. These units could llkerviso be developed 
within the context of Gibson's or Easton's structure. For exenplsi the question 
of political process dealt with in the unit, Hunicloal Politics, textld work 
well within the process approach of Gibson's structure* 

Materials Reviewed ! All of the titles listed were available for re-dew, 
Hmlclpsl Politics will be brlof ly discussed here. The pedagogical methods and 
materials in this unit are similar to what is available in each of tha other 
units. 

Municipal Politics discusses three basic Issues centering around the story 

i 

of the development of a public beach in Jasper City, The story is flctlonali 

though tho question asked is quite coenon to city politics. Three issues 

« 

receive extensive treatment in thle unit! 

. 1, How political decisions are actually made? 

2, What taotico or methods people use to operato successfully in 
politics, Whither these taotles ere fair and democratic? 

3, Informal political pressures and the question of conflict of 
Interest, 

The materials demand internet and thought for tha student to follow its 
argumentation and questions basic to tha issues discus sad, Tha ieauea ara 
ravalant and reveal much of what goat on in tha day to day handling of problems 
by officials in elty government. Especially revealing in this account ia tha 

attention given to "Informal politlcil pressures" sad hew they operate upon 

> , * 

tha system and people within tha system. 

Ot— tents ! One of the real advantages presented in this program is ths intense 
in terse t it stems to goners te in the materials to capture atmdamta interest* 

o 
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This is an attempt to hava students correlate Mterlsls presented with present 
da/ laauaa and problese* It it an attonpt to davalop In students tha tool* os 
. skills neaded to understand public laiuaa and problems. Thia la perhaps Ita 
Mjor contribution to political acianca or other aoalal sciences* thaaa naita 
attaapt to give atudanta an undaratandlng of nsjor probleat i to hava tha atudanta 
practice applying varloua technique# in undaratandlng issueai and to have atudanta 

it,- 

ana problana within tha context of their hiatorical Betting, and tha weya and 
naana aociaty and govarueant can or do attenpt to handle thaaa qpestiena* tf 
thaaa goale are aaconpllahad it ia not too difficult to aoa their Upartaaee for 
political science* 

. * > * 

», Blah School Oaotrenhv frulnat, Nicholas Velburn, director* 

Purpose i Thia aecondary achool aoalal atudiae projaat oaneama itaalf with 
tha devalopnaot and elerlff utioo of high achool geography* Ufca nany other 
projects, heavy enphasia ia placed ca inductive thinking, prohleft aelviag, nan of 
generalisations, It la based aa Bruaar'a thee it, with ita attaapt te relate 
facta to structure, enphasia on conceptual knowledge, aad tha ecqulcl tl ea of 
chills. n>it flnagganhv in an ***** *** is of intarast to thia thaaia, 

fhane t unit 9 attempts two things* first, to instill in the atudsat tha idea 
that politically orgealeed groups ops tats within a wall defin e d political 
territory* Second, that there ia a "spatial" structure to political ergaa Italian 
and tha political proaces* The unite begin with Local territorial ss nii d ara tians 
fanllier to atudoats building up to tha concept ef world palltiaa. 

Structura l fba internal s true turn of Shit t oaa readily ha wndsrstaod* tt la a 
logical progression fraa what la known end fanilUr to a Stodant, towarda Hal 
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which le unknown and reaote to him. It la not a structure of political seitnc«i 
but it does offer a perspective on political science* In looking at the question 
, of political territory frosi a geographer's point of view, students can broaden 
their knowledge of this topic and understand it from more than one disciplines 
understanding* This particular insight into the question of political 
territory could be viewed from the structures of Gibson end Easton* Within 
Gibson's structure tho natter of political geography can be atudied in relation 
to the aapeote of (1) amber o of the national society » (6) domestic add 

foreign policy* To a lesser degree the topic would work within Easton's entire 
freaework* 

The value of this unit in relation to structure lies in a conception of 
political territory fro* e geographer's viewpoint* This gives students 
insights and notions which tend to broaden their concept of territory and politics* 

Materials Reviewed t Unit 9 consists of nine activities designed to instill the 
concepts pertaining to political geography* The activities carry out the these 
of going from the known to the unknown* 

Although guidelines given for this unit do not include student materials * 
they do provida tho ganeral direction these will take* as veil as providing 

4 

suggestions for elasoroon instruction. 

Ocasio ts > Social studies on the secondary level tends to b# an intertwining 
of nany social studies disciplines* Even considered separately each social 
science discipline to a greeter or leseer degree either prestos* or uses materials » 
concepts i as t hods, etc*, of other social science disciplines* this is alee 
true o £ political science, end so it is not strange to find geographers talking 
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and writing about political metttre. The value than of thle unit to political 
science Is having another social science discipline look at particular aspects 
of political natters. Considering territory and political process Iron a 
geographer's point of view adds a new dimension to a high school social studies 
course, or a high school political selonce course, for it gives students deeper 
insights into coop lex questions which can he exsnined fron nsny different pelnte 
of view using different social science disciplines* 



\ * 
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CHAPTER IV 



POSSIBLE IMPACT -OM THB COLLEGES 

Within ths next five yurt, at the new eoelel studies progri* end their 
new political aolenca couraei takehold within grade and high school curricula* 
a new generation of students will be entering our colleges and universities* 

These students will have a different perspective of political science and will 
in c sense have a different content base 'than present college students* What 
vill all this do to existing programs within our collegeaf Will it dawned 
new techniques* new courses* new teaching aldet A tentative answer would seen 
to affirm this. 

It was difficult throughout this paper to separate content from method* 

This is one of the characteristics of the new social studies* In considering 
their materials* one must above ail consider their techniques in p r e s iting 
materiel* The content* While being eoaamhat Afferent from that which ia still 
fcund in cur schools will not be as dramatic in change es are the techmlqw** 
employed* If anything* students coming to our colleges should have a better 
grasp of the content end structure of political science ie pert leu let and the 
eoelel sciences in genernl* because of the way Im vhleh the courses were presented 
in the lower grides > 
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When consideration was given to project* directly concerned with the 
forastlon of political science curricula for secondary schools* a central 
factor discovered in each of these projects va^ the structuring in some font 
or other of the discipline of political science* Kaoh project in its own nay 
atteapted to take the broad spectrin of politics Intelligible to students by 
providing thesi with a structure upon which to build s comprehensive program* 

These project* may have given differing views and insights into the structure 
of political sciences they may have presented individual etructuras with which 
their programs were developed! in spite of these differences* each program gives 
students e structure upon which to develop a knowledge of politics* 

9 

Therefore, as thsss students bsgln their higher education with a 
structured framework for political science already understood* professors will 
be abls to uss this basic knowledge around which their courses can ba developed* 
A student who already uaderetanda the scops of political science) some of its 

1 

methods of laves tigst ion* end some of the important quaetioae political' aaltaca 
deals with* can be expected to begin hie college work at a different level from 
these with little or no previous contact with the discipline* 

Xa a sLiilar fashion a greater attention will have to ba pa!4 it the ee liege 
progrsm to the matter of concept** As ths conceptual approach takes bold within 
grade end high school courses* an adjustment will have to ba msde at the college 
level* Ivan today many college professors do uss concepts la a fashion net 
unlike that which tha projects have planned for the social sc lanes eurrieulsm* 
the difference will be felt when etudsnte from the lower grades eater eel lege* 

Xt seems they will be mere sophist lea ted and developed in the teohnlfue of 
eeneeptual edutetiee* this may cell for more work by professors te adjust 
to their students* 

o 
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Ve like to think our colleges develop thinking c it teens. The soelal etudlee 
projects take this one of their prlaa objectives. Bvon If the projects fell 
.partially to achieve this goal it sexes students trill be better equipped to Meet 
the challenge of thought* - Tills neans professors oust be ready to challenge 
students In Modes and Manners which taay be soMevhat different from todays else** 
room* 

Generalisations wust be trcatod in a e taller manner to structure end eeneepte* 
Xt would seme ea oore attention la paid within the school progrsn to getting 
students to neks generalisations, and as thsae generalisation* become apparent 
to atudenta en additional adjustment will have to be made at the college level* 
8tudeats in the next few years may not bs as ready to accept the word of a 
professor* They May question and challenge what is said and why it la aald* 

t 

Students and professor# will be challenged to ttake sure that what la aald has 
reason to ha aald, 

Tha students coming to our colleges In the next few years trill Mbit likely 
be veil versed in the technique Fenton describes as the Mode of Inquiry i 

Like e professional historian or social scientist, a good cl titan 
has Inquiry skill* vlth vhlch he can separate truth froM falsehood* 

For this curriculum, the development tema has ldaatlfiad sis 
steps in a Method of inquiry for the soelal studies i 

< 

1* lecognltlng a problsa from data, 

1 

2* Formulation of an hypothesis, * 

a. Asking analytical questions, j 

b» Stating hypothesis, 

s, Reas In tog avers that en hypothesis Is tentative* 

)* Recognising the logical Implications of an hypothesis* 

1 
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4* Gathering date, 

a, Deciding whet data will be needod to test an hypothetic, 

b, Selecting or rejecting sources on the baeie of their relevance 
to the hypothesis* 

5* Analysing, evaluating, and interpreting data, 
a. Selecting revelant data from the sources, 
b« Evaluating the sources, 

1) Determining the frame of reference of the author of a 
source, 

2) Determining the accuracy of a tenements of feet* 

6* Svaluating the hypothesis in light of the data, 

a* Modifying the hypothesis , if necessary, 
b* Rejecting a logical implication unsupported by data, 
e* Restating tha hypothesis, 
d* Suting a generalisation*** 

lha eoilega las true tor could maka good usa of studanta 1 ahilitlss for inquiry 
during the course work of college end graduate studies in political aelenee as 
mall as other social sciences* 

This mode of inquiry is tied Wsely.to some of the mesne employed by 

/ 

projects to present material, lhic presentation of material ie moat Important* 
Studanta ia tha neat fev years will have a facility to handle source material*, 
and mill expect to handle them, lha students will not expect to have everything 
handed to them, hut mill expect to ho guided ia their course mark. These 



UtttadeUa tchulti, Tcachcta Oiidf fal fr«nsfcihis If 

Induntiva Aanrnsch (Sew YotVi Kelt, lieehsrt, end tins ton, IM7J pp« U*x. 
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students will lieve soma facility in acting, ,f es political scientists*" This 
facility oust be developed rud used vithln the college context. 

Other means of presentation used in primacy and secondary courses must 
also become a part of the college technique of teaching* Such Items as • ingle - 
concept film loops, filmstrips, film, over -head projectors, slides, transparencies, 
television, and even the computer vill have to become equipment for the collage 
classroom. These changes described include; content, methods, structure; but 
what does this imply for colleges at present? It is estimated that collages 
have about five years to begin to prepare for the herw students and new social 
studies* Many of the techniques and equlpawnt mentioned are not new, but they 
•re used infrequently* The problem at hand is how to make all this reveiant in 
our colleger; soon* 

How can this be accomplished? It depends on efforts by faculty members end 
administration* Faculty members oust prepare themselves in every m ann er possible* 
One very practical method would be to become famllar with what is going on in 
the secondary and primary social studies programs* By studying the techniques and 
materials used si these levels a greater understanding of Whit to teach and 
perhaps how to teach will be possible. The adainlatratlon an the other hand 



must be ready and willing to aaalat social science departments to update and 



put to use in the sciences and allied fields* Mo one can deny the importance or 
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but even store to teach then bow to live « full life In a techno logical society. 

Today tho question ashed is not how vlll t live, but how can 1 best live sty life? 

The role of social studies lias to play In answering this question is important. 

Tliat is vhy administration in our colleges must be ready to aid the soalal solenee 
departments in meeting the challenge of the next few years. 

Though it remain# a tradition In our college# and unlvereltlea of 
maintaining a great deal of faculty Independence-* It may be profitable to 
organise college curriculum projects. This could possibly take ths form of 
programs within the faculty of an Individual school or on an Inter •university 
basis* The purpose of these projeete would be to clarify as much as possible 

t 

the developments of social sciences on ths university level. They could act as 
clearing house* of material developed et ell levels of education, as well as 
develop materials of value to individual teachers. 

These projects could assume this large responsibility for a number of 
reasons. Chiefly it would help to alleviate the burden placed on individual 
Instructors. Hot that these programs would take away from the responsibility 
and creativity of individual teachers. That would destroy much of ths 
spontanlty and general worth of college instruction end education* Bather the 
projeete could assist Individual teachers by providing them with mtterlala and 
a synthesis of vliat is taking place In the social selances. The traditional 
teat book, as we know it, seeos to be on the way out. The materials that 
replace It must be vibrant and meaningful within the context of their usefulness 
and purpose. A wealth of materlala are now available --though sometimes hidden* 

The projects could make this material known to individual teachers. Xn addition 
new material could be dealgned and tested for ue ' ~ • 



often lack the time and resoureas to accomplish 
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resource centoro specifically designed for college environment would be most 
useful* 

During the courcc of this paper continuous refer once has been made to social 
studies end to political science* On tho secondary level they often became 
Intertwined* Political solence and the other social sciences become * pert of 
e larger program known as the social studies* At the college level there is a 
need to distinguish each of these disciplines* At the same time the later- 
relationship existing among the social sciences should be made evident* Whether 
this demands the formation of new courses is not the question* The question is 
should thle relationship be made evident* The answer appears to come from the 
use primary and secondary school courses have wads of the social sciences* 

Their inter -relation ship has been established and ie made clear to ths students 
at these levels* Once the student arrives at the college level* the relationship 
existing within social sciences should continue to he developed* 

Thlo short rccumo of what seems to he instore for the colleges has made 
little direct roferonce to political science. Throughout this paper what ie 
said for the "social studloo" applies equally as well to political science as an 
individual discipline* The real heart of the matter for the future presentation 
of political science at the college level lies in the manner of presentation of 
ita materiel* Content at the secondary arid primary lovel has not changed 
dramatically from what wo know as the traditional approach* Xt has become move 
systematic and through, especially In a K-12 program such as the Cleveland 
project* Xt teems that the method of presentation than becomes meat important* 

This ie the question political science must answer at the college level* • 

. ' \ 

Without seeming too optimistic ona can say th*it a new day for political ioleaee 

\ 

and tha eoelal sciences has dawned in primary and secondary school c lasers m m « 
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Whether this «lavn break will in higher education remains a question for the 
next few years to answer. The argutiants presented in this paper are subject to 
debatet They often ere personal observations and insights; empirical evidence 
still awaits us. This paper hat been a forecast hated on personal experience in 
classroom situations teaching the "new social studlon" nn veil as on the review 
of materials used In this paper. 

What each college instructor and school does during tha course of the next 
few years will la largo measure determine how the impact of the "new social studies" 
will be felt and developed at the college level. Hie time of preparation, so 
It seems. la now at hand. Those who prepare now will be ready to meet the 
Influx of students who will arrive ell to soon on the college scone. Tint* will 
be the true toot of what this paper has Attempted to shov vill take place at the 
college level in the next few years with reference to teaching political eeience 
based on the "New eoclal studies. M 
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